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POTATOES. 

The following communication is in answer te many 
and importunate inquiries addressed to its author from 
all parts of the Union, and we are among the fist who 
have been instrumental in giving it publicity. We have 
scarcely yet had time to peruse it with the attention it 
deserves, and shall therefore submit it withou\ com- 
ment ; merely premising that some of Mr B.'s theories 
with regard to mixing the sorts of potatoes in th: field, 
and bringing seed potatoes from the north do not @incide 
with those of our best cultivators. 


[From the Vergennes Gazette.] 


Mr Buatspett—In your paper of the Qist 
December last, I published the result of sone ex- 
periments made during the season, in glowing 
Porators. The quantity produced was sich as 
to cause considerable excitement with agricul- 
turists, and I have been called on by publis Jour- 
nals and private letters from Maine to Georgia and 
from Quebec to Malden, for information respecting 
my manner of cultivating them. The _ respecta- 
bility of the sources from which these imuiries 
emanate, and the very polite and flattering terms 
in which they are expressed, forbid the ilea of 
refusal. I therefore embrace the first opporunity 
my health admits of attempting to gratify thgir 
wishes, to the extent of my limited powers, 

From the remarks of some of my correspon- 
dents I am inclined to believe they misconstrued 
the statement made in the publication above allu- 
ded to. By reference to the statement it will be 
found that I did not say, or expect to be under- 
stood by field culture, that 1,800 bushels of po- 
tatoes would be raised upon an acre. I then said 
as I now say and believe, that 1000 bushels can 
be grown upon a single acre at less than half the 
expense and labor they are produced from four 
in the common manner of culture. _ 


PREPARATION FOR PLANTING. 

Whatever soil may be selected for this purpose 
to insure a large crop, it should be highly manured 
with compost, decomposed vegetables or barn- 
yard manure, the latter I consider preferable when 
it can be obtained with convenience ; if raw or 
coarse be made use of, it should be spread imme- 
diately before the first ploughing, on the same 
day, to prevent the evaporation of its best quali- 
ties, which will rapidly depart if left exposed to 
the sun and atmosphere. 

The first should be deep ploughing, and may be 
done as early as suits the convenience of the cul- 
tivator. If a stiff marl or clay soil, it would be 
well to have it ploughed late in the fall previous 
to planting. Where compost or other substances 
not liable to fermentation are intended as a ma- 
nure, it is better the spreading should be omitted 
until just before the last ploughing, after which it 
should be thoroughly harrowed fine and smooth 
as possible, then take a narrow light cultivator, or 
small plough, calculated for turning a deep nar- 
row furrow, with this instrument lay your land 
in drills, twenty inches asunder and four inches 
in depth, running north and south if practicable, 


to admit the rays of the sun to strike the plant 
equally on both sides ; put into the bottom of the 
furrows or drills about two inches of well rotted 
barnyard manure or its equivalent, then drop your 
potatoes, if of the common size, or what is more 
important, that they contain‘about the usual quan- 
tity of eyes ; if more, they should be cut to pre- 
vent too many stalks shooting up together. Put a 
psingle potato in the drills or trenches 10 inches 
apart ; the first should remain uncovered until the 
second one is deposited. Place them diagonally 
in the drills, which will afford more space be- 
tween the potatoes one way, than if laid at right 
angles, in the rows. The covering may be per- 
formed with a hoe, first hauling in the furrow 
raised on each side the drill, then carefully take 
from the centre of the space the soil to finish the 
covering to the depth of 34 or 4 inches. By taking 
the earth from the centre of the space on either 
side, to the width of 3 inches, it will leave a drain 
of 6 inches in the centre of the space, and a bill 
of 14 inches in width, gently descending from the 
drill to the drain ; the width and depth of the 
drill will be sufficient to protect the plant against 
any injurious effects ef a scorching sun or drench- 
ing rain. The drains in the centre will at «all 
times be found sufficient to admit the surplus 
water to pass off. Iam not at all tenacious about 
the instrument to be made use of for opening the 
trenches to receive the manure and potuatoes ; this 
work should be well done, and may be performed 
with a common hoe, with much uniformity and 
accuracy, by stretching a line to direct the opera- 
tion: it is true that the labor cannot be perform- 
ed with the same facility as with a horse, but it 
can be better done, and I think at less expense, 
taking into consideration the labor of the man to 
hold, the boy to ride and the horse to draw the 
machine. 


DRESSING, HOEING ETC., 

When the plant makes its appearance above the 
surface, the following mixture may be used: For 
eaci acre, take one bushel of plaster and two 
bushels good ashes and sow it broad cast as even 
as possible. A moist day is preferable for this op- 
ertion, for want of it a still evening will do. 

[ consider this mixture decidedly more benefi- 
cil and much safer than plaster or ashes alone. 
Tie alkali and nitre contained in the ashes lose 
nne of their fertilizing qualities in a moist season, 
aid the invaluable properties of the plaster are 
filly developed in a dry one, by decomposing the 
amosphere and retaining to a much later period 
a the morning the moisture of the evening dews. 
"here are but few plants in our country that re- 
eive so great a share of their nourishment from 
he atmosphere as the potato. The time for 
lressing or hoeing will be found difficult to de- 
icribe and must be left to the judgment of the 
tultivator; it should however, in all climates be 
Hone as early as the first buds for blossoms make 





heir appearance. 
The operation of hilling should be performed 
once and once only during the season, if repeated 





after the potato is formed it will cause young 
shoots to spring up, which retards the growth of 
the potato and diminishes its size. If weeds 
spring up at any time, they should be kept down 
by the hand or hoe, which can be done without 
disturbing*the growing stalk. 

My manner of hoeting or hilling is not to haul 
in the earth from the spaces between the hills or 
rows, hut to bring on fresh earth sufficient to raise 
the hil] around the plant 14 or 2 inches. In a wet 
season, the lesser quantity will be sufficient ; in a 
dry one. the larger will not be found too much. 
The substance for this purpose may consist of the 
scrapings of ditches or filthy streets, the earth 
from a barnyard that requires levelling, where 
convenient it may be taken from swamps, marshes, 
the beds and banks of rivers or small slug- 
gish streams at low water. If planted on a clay 
soil, fresh Joam taken at any depth from the sur- 
face, even if it partakes largely of fine sand, will 
be foundan excellent top dressing. If planted on 
a loamy soil, the earth taken from clay-pits, clay 
or slaty soil will answer a valuable purpose ; in 
fact, there are but few farms in the country but 
what may be furnished with some suitable sub- 
stance for top dressing if sought for. The hoeing 
and-hilfing may be performed with facility by the 
aid of a horse and cart, the horse travelling in the 
centre of a space between the drills, the cart 
wheels occupying the two adjoining ones, thereby 
avoiding any disturbance or injury to the growing 
plants. The time for collecting the top dressing 
may be regulated by the farmer’s own convenience; 
the earlier the better. Deposited in large piles in 
or near the potato field, is the most suitable place 
for distribution. 

I have frequently tried Bed-planting, (or plant- 
ing in beds) with uniform success. On moist 
lands in a stiff or heavy soil, I consider it prefer- 
able to any other mode; to do it properly lay 
your land in beds of from 10 to 20 feet in width, 
raised in the centre with a plough by back furrow- 
ing, after the last harrowing which should be thor- 
oughly done is performed and left crowning with 
a gradual desent from the centre to the alleys; the 
proper width and heighth of the beds must de- 
pend on the situation of the land and may be reg- 
ulated by the judgment of the cultivator. In 
clearing the alleys, which need not exceed 16 or 
18 inches in width, the laborer should stretch two 
lines the proper distance on each side the alley 
and throw upon the beds with a shovel the earth 
necessary to be removed. 

The use of lines may be by some considered a 
useless expenditures of labor,—not so,—the reg- 
nlarity and neatness of appearance will be an 
abundant remuneration for the trifling time occu- 
pied in stretching the lines. 

After the land is prepared for planting, strike it 
out in drills or trenches as before directed ; 12 in- 
ches asunder, in these drills, drop the potatoes 12 
inches a part (diagonally,) to be covered, hoed, 
dressed and managed in the same manner as in 
field culture, with the exception of making an un- 
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drain in the spaces between the drills, which is 
unnecessary and should be avoided. In filling 
the trenches, dressing, &c. the horse-cart must be 
dispensed with and a hand-cart or wheelbarrow 
substituted. 

In recommending the drills north and south in 
field planting, I did not wish to be understood 
that other more valuable considerations should be 
abandoned for this practice, it is desirable it 
should be so where the level or moderate descent 
of the land will admit of it, but if too steep and 
liable to wash, care should be taken to avoid this 
evil by running the drills in such direction as may 
be required to maintain a proper descent, even if it 
should be necessary to run them in eurved lines, 
or wind around a steep hill to preserve the requir- 
ed descent to admit the surplus water to pass off. 

In communicating my experiments to some of 
my neighboring farmers who are always in a hur- 
ry and run over with the plough two acres of 
land in half the time required to do justice to 
one ; their reply generally is, that my tedious 
mode of cultivation has too much piddling and 
small labor for their patience, and persist in their 
accustomed manner of half ploughing, ‘a!f plant- 
ing and half hoeing five acres of good land and 
not obtain more potatoes than one, properly cul- 
tivated, would produce, thereby losing half their 
labor and seed, besides the use of four acres of 
their best land, which might be converted to other 
valuable purposes. 

I should think that intelligent farmers by a lit- 
tle refiection would perceive the folly of pursuing 
the usual wasteful practice of planting potatoes in 
rows and hills four feet asunder, leaving four fifths 
of their land unimproved and subject to a rapid 
waste of its most fertilizing qualities by being na- 
kedly exposed to the washing of drenching rains 
and the evaporation of the atmosphere ; and after 
all their labor, may consider themselves fortu- 
nate if they obtain 200 bushels to the acre, which 
exceeds the average yield in thissection of coun- 
try. By pursuing the course I have recommend- 
ed, in ordinary seasons on a good soil you may 
rationally calculate on a crop of from 800 to 1200 
bushels to the acre, 

To such farmers as complain of my tedious and 
piddling mode of culture, I have only to remark, 
if they will piddle their land in the same manner, 
even if they waste half their crop, they will find 
themselves richly rewarded for their whole labor, 
in the benefits they derive by this preparation in 
succeeding crops. I would also add that J be- 
eve itis generally acknowledged, that rotation 
in most kinds of crops is desirable, but none more 
necessary than potatoes, even a second crop on 
the same ground well prepared will be found to 
degenerate in quality and quantity. 


LOCATION. ‘ 


The district of country in North America best 
adapted for their growth, taking into consideration 
quantity and quality, is situated between the 2d 
and 10th degrees of east longitude (from Wash- 
ington) and between the 42d and 50th degrees of 
north latitude ; they are grown to a very consid- 
erable extent much farther north, south, and west, 
but in diminished quantities and inferior qualities. 

SOIL. 

A rich matl or clay is perhaps the most pro- 
ductive ; a strong moist loamy soil, (the newer or 
less it has been cultivated the better) is the most 
convenient and least expensive soil to grow them 


on. Most soils common to our country will pro- 
duce them in great abundance and perfection, the 
more rapid the growth, the better the quality. 
SEASON FOR PLANTING. 
In this respect they are a most accommodating 
crop, allowing the farmer in the southern and cen- 
tral part of the designated district, 20 or 30 days to 
perform the operation ; the particular part depends 
in a very considerable degree upon the climate, in 
the region of my residence, the 44th degree of 
north latitude, they may be planted from the 10th 
of May to the 15th of June. At the extreme 
north of the described limits less latitude is 
afforded for seed time and harvest. The good 
husbandman in that climate should make all prac- 
ticable preparation for his crop in the fall, and 
plant as early in the spring as the ground is suf; 
ficiently dry and warm; here the growth is ex- 
tremely rapid, not requiring more than from 90 to 
110 days to perfect it ; the quantity will not be 
quite so great as with us, but superior in quality. 
KIND OF SEED TO BE PLANTED. 

This is a question of too much difficulty for 
me to answer satisfactorily to myself, or instruc- 
tive to the numerous inquiries of my correspon- 
dents ; the kinds and qualities in a single neigh- 
borhood are too numerous and their names too 
local and variable to admit of an intelligent reply, 

The female of this plant, like most of her sex, 
is so jealous of her rights and privileges and so 
tenacious of cultivating a friendly intercourse and 
connexion with her neighbors, that the blossoms 
in fields at 200 yards distance, planted of different 
kinds of seed, are frequently found contributing 
liberally with each other, by the aid of a gentle 
breeze, a portion of their generating Farina, which 
is generously received and kindly nourished ; the 
product of this connexion strongly partaking of 
the properties and appearance of both, many of 
them in apparent equal parts. Plant this mixture a 
few years in a place of safety and it will be found 
that the weaker plant will gradually yield to the 
stronger, until the one most productive and best 
suited to the climate will be produced in its origi- 
nal and unadulterated purity. The fact goes far in 
satisfying me of the cause of our frequent disap- 
pointments in not finding seed at all times produ- 
cing its kind. We have abundant means with a 
little care and patience of supplying ourtelves 
with every variety of potatoes, the growh of 
which is adapted to our climate. 

The wise Provider of all good things has kndly 
furnished us with the means of providing ourslves 
with innumerable kinds and qualities of this ege- 
table. The ripe balls or seeds from a single salk, 
will produce by three seasons’ planting, alnost 
countless varieties of every color, shape, sizeand 
quality, which the country has heretofore prdu- 
ced, and something new, in addition. 

The first season’s planting they will be small.nd 
tender, the second larger, and the third of suitdle 
size for field planting. © 

The only answer I can give to the inquiry or 
the right kind of seed, is to recommend to te 
farmer that kind to be procured in the vicinw, 
most productive, except a small quantity if \e 
possesses them, of a superior quality, for table ue. 
In changing seed, which will occasionally e 
found beneficial, if removed from any consider- 
ble distance, should be taken from the north, te 
growth will be more rapid, consequently, tk 
quality better, and in southern climates the quat 





tity greater for the first season, at least. 
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TIME FOR GATHERING. 


This ought to be done when the potato is ripe 
and net before, the idea so generally entertained 
that aa early frost which nips the top and destroys 
the vise, prevents the further growth of the pota- 
to is amistaken one, and ought to be exploded ; on 
the contrary, if it has not at this time attained its 
full size and weight, it grows more rapidly ; the 
nourishment required for sustaining the top is 
transfrred to the root. From a knowledge of 
this fect, satisfactorily tested, I am inclined to be- 
lieve that by clipping the bushy part of the top 
with «scythe or other instrument, after the ball 
has attained its full size, the crop would be greatly 
benefitted by the operation. I have made a few 
expeiiments of this kind, all tending to confirm 
my lelief, but not sufficient to warrant me in 
makiag the broad unqualified assertion of the 
posite correctness of my opinion. I hope agri- 
culturists in different sections of the country will 
lend 2 helping hand to aid in testing the correct- 
ness or incorrectness of my doctrine in this par- 
ticula. The green tops are excellent food for 
cattle or swine ; if left on the field will produce 
no inury, but serve to enrich the soil. , 


HOUSING AND WINTERING, 


Tle erroneous practice pursued by our best far- 
mers generally, induces me to state the manner | 
have pursued for years with unvaried success. 
To preserve 5 or 600 bushels, I make a box or bin 
4 fee wide, 3 feet high, and sufficient length to 
contiin the required quantity, have the joints well 
fastmed and made as tight as possible, put into 
the cellar on skids, raising it 3 or 4 inches from the 
cellar bottom ; if the potatoes are intended to be 
taken out at different times, two or three partitions 
should be put in cross wise of the bin, to prevent 
such as are not required for immediate use from 
exposure to the atmosphere. After this prepara- 
tion is completed, the next operation is gathering 
and housing them. Here I must again dissent 
from the usual practice of farmers generally ; in- 
stead of leaving them in the sun and wind to dry, 
after digging, in small parcels, in carts or heaps, 
they should be immediately covered with the tops 
or something else, even if they remain in the field 
but a few hours. This destructive practice, I 
think must be entirely attributable to want of re- 
flection, it is the sole cause which produces the 
evil so much complained of, by us called, the 
watery potato ; by the Irish, the winded potato; 
destroying not only the flavor, but a great portion 
of its nutriment. Infact, sun, wind and rain, 
are as destructive to a fresh dug potato, as moon- 
light is to a fresh caught fish. When your pota- 
toes are removed to the cellar, put into the bottom 
of the bin 2 inches of fresh earth, then fill your 
apartment with potatoes, within 3 or 4 inches of 
the top, immediately cover it with tough grass 
turf, cut up with the spade a little dove tailing, to 
the thickness of 3 or 4 inches; cover them with 
the turf, grass side up, packed close and pounded 
down with a wooden mall, to exclude as much air 
as possible. In this manner in a cellar of suitable 
temperature, they may be kept fresh and good for 
a year, without germinating. No danger is to be 
apprehended of having too much dirt stick to the 
potatoes, it assists in preserving them; an occa- 
sional sprinkling of fresh earth amongst them 
will be found serviceable. 


POTATOES FOR FOOD. 
Their uses for man or beast are too well under- 
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s:yod to require any remarks of mine on the sub- 
ject. This most valuable of plants in the whole 
yegetable kingdom, undoubtedly affords more 
healthy nourishment to that portion of the human 
family residing in Europe and America, than that 
of any other vegetable, perhaps it is best to say, 
double the amount, and at less than half the ex- 
pense. 
POTATOES FOR BREAD. 

By adding to wheat, or rye flour, one fourth or 
one third part of the meal of potatoes, the quality 
of the bread will be improved and the flavor equally 
palatable. Itis easy of digestion, sets kindly on 
the most delicate stomach, is highly beneficial in 
dyspeptic complaints, a disease (by the by) more 
common than necessary in our country ; and gen- 
erally originates from idleness: in some cases too 
close application to study—but more generally by 
high living, want of proper exercise of body and 
mind or too great indulgence in hypochondrical re- 
flections. I am no Doctor, but will guarantee a 
cure gratis, to such as have mind, nerve, and reso- 
lution enough to follow my prescription, 

The disease isof rare occurrence amongst the 
laboring class in Ireland, that live on potatoes and 
salt six days in a week, andis equally so among 
the peasantry of Canada, 

The manner of making this bread is simple and 
easy; boil good potatoes properly, drain off the 
water as soon as they have boiled sufficiently, let 
them remain in the warm kettle to dry, take off 
the skin, put them in a mortar and pound the meal 
fine, to which add a little fine salt, previous to put- 
ting in the yeast to raise the bread ; mix the pota- 
to meal thoroughly with the flour, afterwards pur- 
sue the process of making bread from flour. Its 
general use should be encouraged by the govern- 
ment and people. In addition to the benefits pro- 
duced on the health, of the consumer. In point 
of economy, it will be found an immense saving 
in the expense of bread, a saving worthy of the 
consideration of the American people, a saving 
equal to the whole amount and cost of the bread 
consumed by 3,000,000 of her population, a saving 
in every five years, to each populous state suffi- 
cient to defray the expense of constructing a Rail 
Road in each, from one extremity to the other. Is 
it not then the duty of every well wisher to the 
prosperity and happiness of the human family, to 
encourage the culture, and more general use of the 
potato, by precept and example ? It is not only 
useful in bread, but in many cases an excellent 
substitute for it; with a beef steak in the morning 
afine baked potato will be found a comfortable 
substitute for a slice of bread. 

To such as are fond of that most nutritious 
liquid which first gave to their infant bodies strength 
and vigor, a good boiled potato may be satis- 
factorily substituted for a slice of bread in a 
bowl of milk. 

In fact its uses may be increased ten fold with 
out infringing on the rights and privileges of 
the most difficult epicure, or the strong propen- 
sities of the fashionable gormandizer, who wor- 
ships his Beuiy at the expense of his Lees, 

In conclusion, I have only to add, that J am 
fully aware my communication will be consid- 
ered by many readers who take the trouble to 
wade through it, unnecessarily long and tedious: 

the only apology 1] have to urge, is a want of 
knowledge of proper Janguage to express my 
ideas with brevity, a wish to answer the many 
minute inquiries of my numerous correspondents 
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and the strong desire J have to cause two po- 
tatoes to grow this season where one did last. 

I hope that the purity of my intentions will 
protect me against the malignant shafts of the 
merciless critic. He is at full liberty to attack 
the matter, but spare the manner. I beg of him 
not to forget to remember that many of us who 
hoe potatoes the most of our days, and sleep 
most of our nights, have very little time to at- 
tend schools to learn and expose our neighbors’ 
faults, or forget and hide our own. 

Should the foregoing remarks, which appear as 
applicable to many other crops as that of pota- 
toes, have the effect to improve the culture of 
the earth beneficially, to any portion of my fel- 
low citizens, I shall consider myself, even in 
my ill state of health, abundantly remunerated 
for my feeble attempts at improvement. 

A. W. Barnum. 

Vergennes, March 13, 1835. 





A Cocoonery. — Mr Samuel Whitmarsh is 
erected an edifice of two hundred feet in length 
east of his house, on Fort Hill, as a Silk House, 
and Cocoonery. The plan of it is original, and 
promises the best results. The worms while 
feeding, are now laid out upon boards and ben- 
ches, by those who rear them, covered with mul- 
berry leaves, and when for health and cleanliness 
they are required to be moved, it all must be 
done separately. 

Mr Whitmarsh’s building is intersected by 
alleys, and on each side tiers of sliding frames 
or drawers rise from the floor upward. These 
frames are covered with lattice work of twine. 
The top one is laid over with leaves upon which 
the worms feed. The second frame, about an 
inch and a half below, is covered with strong 
paper, or coarse cotton, All the stems of the 
leaves, or offal from the worm, fall from the 
lattice work above upon this draw, and when 
the usual time for cleaning them comes, instead 
of lifting each separately, it is only requisite to 
remove the lower draw, and the cleansing is ac- 
complished. 

The leaf of the Chinese Mulberry, which Mr 
W. will use, is so tender that the worm will 
devour it all. Sometimes they will fall from 
the lattice work above, upon the paper draw be- 
low. In that case, when a new supply of 
leaves is laid on above, the worms at once as- 
cend, as the distance is not too great between 
then, to prevent their reaching above. This is 
a great and important change introduced into 
the method of feeding and cleanliness, saving 
time and promoting the health of the worms. 

Another great improvement to be introduced 
by Mr Whitmarsh, is the aid given the worms 
in winding their cocoons, Now when the 
werms have terminated their feeding, easily 
krown by their movements, branches of trees 
and bushes are laid over or suspended above 
tem, and among which the process of winding 
is carried on. Consequently they are much en- 
tmgled, lost to sight, a great deal of labor and 
sik lost in securing themselves, and altogether an 
avkward method of separating the cocoons for 
we from the bushes. 

He proposes, when the worms are ready to 
vind, to transfer them to upright frames, with 
tvine lattice work, standing about an inch and 
i half apart. 

The worms will reach over from one frame 





to the other, fasten themselves at each extrem- 
ity and then in a small compass envelope 
themselves in their cocoons. Every thing is then 
clean and compact, and after they have finished 
winding, the frames in pairs can be put away 
compactly, and when wanted for use, the cocoons 
are easily taken off. The building is well con- 
trived for ventillation and the reeling by steam 
power will be carried on in the same edifice. He 
intends to feed a million of worms this sum- 
mer and.reel four or five hundred pounds of silk. 
—Northampton Courier. 





Tue American Horse. — In the extensive 
territory and varied cl@mate of the United States 
several breeds of horses are found. 

The Canadian is found principally in Canada, 
and the northern States. He is supposed to be 
of French descent, and many of the celebrated 
American trotters are of his breed. We will 
speak of some of them when we describe the 
paces of the horse. 

The Conestoga horse is found in Pennsylvania 
and the middle States—long in the leg and 
light in the carcass—sometimes rising seventeen 
hands, used principally for the carriage ; but, when 
not too high, and with sufficient substance, 
useful for hunting and the saddle. 

The English horse, with a good deal of blood, 
prevails in Virginia and Kentucky; and is found 
to a greater or less degree in all the States. The 
Americans have, at different times, imported 
some of the best English blood. Jt has been 
most diligently and purely preserved in the 
southern States. The eelebrated Shark, the best 
horse of his day, and equalled by few at any 
time, was the sire of the best Virginia horses; 
and Tally-ho, a son of Highflyer, peopked the 
Jerseys. 

In the back-settlements, and in the south- 
western States, isa horse resembling the wild 
horse of the Pampas, already described, and evi- 
dently of the same origin, 

The Flemish and Dutch Horse.-—The Flemish 
and Dutch horses are large, and strongly and 
most beautifully formed. We are indebted to 
them for some of the best blood of our draught 
horses, and we still have frequent recourse to 
them for keeping up and improving the breed. 
—Library of Useful Knowledge. 





It was stated in a discourse recently delivered 
before the members of the American Institute, | 
that there was annually consumed in the Unitéd 
States, more silk, than all the wheat, corn, rye, 
oats, flaxseed, biscuit, potatoes, and hops, which 
are exported will pay for, by nearly $3,000,000! 
— Bost. T'rans. 





Woor.—There was imported into the port of 
Boston, during the year 1834, three millions five 
hundred and fifteen thousand pounds of wool, that 
cost less than eight cents per pound and free of 
duty; one hundred thirty three thousand nine hun- 
dred pounds, costing over eight cents per pound, 
and dutiable-—Post. 





Among the new applicationsof caoutchouc, we 
now see advertised in the English papers, “ India 
rubber coffins.” Being water tight, they are re- 
commended on sea voyages. 
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WORKING OXEN. 

We copy the following remarks on working 
oxen from the Memoirs of the Peunsylvania Ag- 
ricultural Society, contained ina letter from the 
Hon. Levi Lincoln to John Hare Powel, Esq. 

The best broken oxen are those which are 
early trained and accustomed to the yoke with 
occasional light work. They are often broken as 
éarly as one or two years of age, with gentle and 
patient usage. Atthis period they are more do- 
cile and tractable, and it is thought become more 
powerful, by being sooner accustomed to each 
other, and to the application of their strength to 
the draft. I believe they may be taught to travel 
in almost any gait ; certain it is, the rate at which 
oxen differently broken will walk with their load, 
would seem incredible to a person ignorant of the 
difference in the mode of their training. To ac- 
custom them to a quick pace, they should at first 
be driven in the yoke while young, without any, 
ora very light weight, and never heavily loaded, 
until they have arrived at full strength and ma- 
turity. 

A great fault with many people is too much in- 
difference to the construction of the yoke. Almost, 
any shapeless piece of wood, with holes for the in- 
sertion of the bows, is made to answer; but to 
the case of the draft, the adaptation of the yoke 
or bow to the neck of the bullock, and the posi- 
tion of the staple and ring in the yoke, are alto- 
gether material. For common use, and particu- 
larly for ploughing, I have found that yokes were 
generally too short. Cattle of the largest size re- 
quire a yoke from 44 to 5 feet in length. In short 

yokes they are apt to haul, as it is termed,—that 
}4s, draw (from each other, and to such a degree, 
-in some instances, as to cross their fore legs, and 
destroy their power and greatly impede their pro- 
gress. I once owned a pair made totally useless by 
this habit, and @fterwards entirely corrected by the 
application of ayoke 18 inches longer. A short 
‘yoke is necessary only in snow paths, where cat- 
tle would otherwise crowd against each other, the 
opposite of hauling, but of the same mischievous 
effect. 

In respect to what oxen are made to do in a 
Short time, or as an experiment upon their strength 
I must refer you tothe results of our plough- 
ing matches. With us they are but little used up- 
on the road, except in the transportation of heavy 
loads for short distances in the same town, or be- 
tween neighboring towns. One reason why hor- 
ses are preferred for wagoning on the road, may 
be that they can be made to travel quicker, and 
that from the construction of the hoof they are 
less liable to lameness, than the cloven footed ox, 
by becoming foot-sore. On the other hand, the 
patient and steady labor of the ox, finds no sub- 
stitute in the horse for the service of the farm ; 
and the latter is seldom seen there except in oc- 
casional aid of the ox team, or with the light 
plough between the rows of corn. The value of 
a yoke of oxen, or a pair of horses, for use in all 
the business of a farm, admits of no comparison. 
So decided is the preference for the former, that 
I do not believe a single farmer can be found in 
this extensive agricultural county who performs 
his labor by horses without oxen; while there 
are hundreds, [had almost said thousands, who 
make no other use of horses in husbandry, than to 
furrow for planting, and plough among their corn 
for hoeing. 

Our oxen are kept in a cheaper and less expen- 


sive manner than horses. In the summer they are 

uniformly grazed in the pastures. In the cold 

and winter seasons t' 7 are put into the barns, 

and fed upon the stock hwy, as it is called, that 

which grows in meadows, and upon the fodder of 
corn stalks, husks, &c. unless indeed they are more 

severely worked than usual, when hay of better 
quality is given them; and in all cases, as the 

spring advances, their keeping is improved, and 

with better hay, some grain is added. I speak of 
the general practice of farmers. There are some 
who keep their oxen more generously, and others 
more hardly than I have mentioned. But with a 
clean and warm stable, with daily application of 
the currycomb and card, and coarse food, without 
severe labor, the best farmers will at all times ex- 
hibit teams of most vigorous and powerful cattle, 
and their best hay and grain will be saved in their 
beef and pork, and in the produce of their dairies, 
for the: market. 





DESTROYING WORMS AND INSECTS WITH SPIR- 
ITS OF TURPENTINE.—lI was led to try it by ob- 
serving that certain plants which have naturally a 
strong odor, are not infested with insects. 

Wishing some years ago to raise four young 
puppies, J perceived them when a few days old 
to be very languishing, and discovered that they 
were full of insects or lice, which were preying 
upon them. It was in vain that they were comb- 
ed—new generations succeeded, or where renew- 
ed from the mother, and the little animals. were 
on the point of perishing. I then took it into my 
head to sponge both the mother and the pups with 
warm water, impregnated with spirits of turpen- 
tine: and soon found to my agreeable surprise, 
that every turn of the comb brought out numer- 
ous dead insects. The little animals soon acquir- 
ed vigor, and were saved by a single repetition of 
the process during the course of the summer. 

I soon found occasion to try its effects on some 
of my trees, which were attacked by a multitude 
of worms. These I destroyed entirely by put- 
ting into a bow] a few handfuls of earth on which 
I poured a small quantity of the spirits—then add- 
ing water, and stirring the whole together, until it 
had a proper consistence to be rubbed or brushed 
over the ends of the branches. The insects per- 
ished with their germs and the odor remained sev- 
eral days about the tree, repels fresh invaders. A 
mixture of earth is necessary, because spirits of 
turpentine swims upon pure water and will not 
mix with it; and if used in too great quaniities 
might burn the leaves. 

The drought which occurred a few years igo, 
in the canton in which I live, produced a mage 
in horses and cattle, very extensive and injuricus ; 
and those. which escaped this infection were filed 
with lice, from which they were promptly relieved 
by sponging each with water impregnated vith 
the spirits. This infection caused horses fatigted 
with labor, to rub themselves so much against 
their mangers, and the walls of the stables, as to 
deprive them of much of the rest so necessaryto 
their comfort. 

I cannot therefore doubt from the trials tlat 
have been made, that much benefit might resilt 
from the use of turpentine in clearing fields aid 
trees from insects of different kinds: and that a 
mixture of ashes with which a_ portion of 
this liquid has been incorporated, would remo'e 
by its odor, the ticks and other insects which i- 





fest turnips. Its odor ismore penetrating in tle 





open airthan that of sulphur and some other 
materials used for this purpose.—Sillimun’s Jour. 





Beautirut Macuinery.—To those who love 
to contemplate the results of human ingenuity, as 
manifested in complicated machinery, a visit to 
the paper mills of Newton, a few miles from Bos- 
ton, willafford the highest degree of satisfaction, 
The rags by the operation of some simple yet 
well devised combiration of wheels, are reduced 
very rapidly to: a sort of paste. This is then 
spread out by the movement of other machinery 
unassisted by hands, into a thin broad sheet, which 
goes onward over rollers, and down between cylin- 
ders, heated’ by steam, &c. till it finally makes its 
appesrance at the extremity of a room about twen- 
tyfive feet from where it flowed out of a vat of 
cold water, in the form of a beautiful ribbon of 
white dry paper, fit for immediate use. Millions 
of yards might easily be manufactured into one 
unbroken piece. For the convenience of the 
printers however, the paper is cut into any requir- 
ed size, by revolving shears. On the whole, after 
having carefully examined this wonderful labor- 
saving machinery, we have come to the conclusion 
that it must be regarded as one of the most extra- 
ordinary productions of the age.—Scientific Tracts. 





SuzparpiA, or Burrato Berry.—Mr Medary, 
Sir,—Permit me to invite the attention of your 
readers to the Shepardia or Buffalo Berry. 

This interesting tree was discovered by Mr 
Nuttell, in the vicinity of the Rocky Mountains, 
in the year 1810, and introduced by him into some 
of the gardens in the Atlantic States. It is per- 
fectly hardy. In Winship’s Nursery at Brigton, 
in Massachusetts, it flourishes as well as in its 
native soil and climate, and during the last autumn 
his trees were literally loaded with fruit, which 
hangs in racemes of the size and appearance of 
red currants. The fruit ripens late in the fall. It 
is sub-acid and palatable in its natural state, and 
also makes an excellent preserve. 

The tree belongs to the Linnean.class “ Dicecia,” 
and it is said that it is necessary to place both 
barren and fertile plants in contiguity, in order, 
successfully, to raise the fruit—of this, however, 
I have some doubts. 

Gentlemen of taste could not expend a few 
dollars to better advantage in ornamenting their 
gardens, than by procuring several of these trees. 
—Ohio Farmer. 





Far Carrite.—tThe ancient town of Deerfield, 
with its broad and fertile meadows, probably fur- 
nishes more heavy cattle for market than almost 
any other town in the valley of the Connecticut. 
Three noble pairs, fatted by Mr David Barnard of 
that place, were weighed in this town on Satur- 
day. The heaviest weighed 4397 lbs.; next 
4295; and the lighest 4070, making an aggregate 
of 12762 lbs.—Greenfield Gazette. 





Leaves ror Porators.—Leaves piled in @ 
pen with alternate thin strata of swamp mud, 
when partially decomposed are found a superior 
preparation for the Irish potato crop. Put 
around the roots of fruit trees, this compost has 
been found to produce a healthy and vigorous 
growth. Its operation has been much increas 
in its efficacy by the addition of lime to the mass. 
The finest Irish potatoes that I have seen produced 
in a southern clime were produced by this com- 
post.— Southern Lyceum. 
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“Farminc. —While many a discontented and 
restless mortal is casting a longing and not linger- 
ing look towards the far famed West, where. ten- 
penny nails if planted overnight, sprout into crow- 
bars by next morning; and where pigs’ tails duly 
set in the rich loam, come up full grown grunting 
quadrupeds in the space of three or four days— 
and while other greedy souls are flying off to- 
wards the forests of Maine, with the view of pur- 
chasing timber gardens where even the com stalks 
and cabbage stumps may be sawed into planks 
and beams—we have to record one wise :nstance 
of a contrary policy. A few days since, « farmer 
from “ down east,” finding his lands overmn and 
eaten up by swarms of speculating locusts, pull- 
ed up stakes and starting off in a due westerly 
direction, landed plumply upon that “ sterile” spot 
ycleped Nantucket. Curiosity led him to exam- 
ine the properties of its soil—and above all, the 
probable profits of such products as might be 
gathered therefrom. Satisfied of the superior ad- 
vantages resulting from a ready and certain mar- 
ket even for stinted crops over those accruing 
from superabundant avails without the facility of 
exchanging them for money and other commodi- 
ties he at once purchased a farm, and settled him- 
sef, snugly, thereon. Now this man, with a mod- 
erate share of industry, and a proper exercise of 
his agricultural knowledge—especially if aided 
by the light which modern science is throwing 
upon the art of cultivating the earth—will realize 
vastly more from such a farm, than from any 
of those rich tracts in the wilderness, where 
though vegetation flourishes with but little labor, 
that little meets with no. adequate reward. Ten 
pounds of new butter at thirty cents and as many 
bushels of green peas at two dollars bring as 
much money according to Crocker’s arithmetic as 
ten times these quantities at one tenth the price! 
Besides, one has the advantage of living in civil- 
ized society—and enjoying, for himself and chil- 
dren, the benefit of its institutions. We have no 
manner of doubt that at the year’s end, the profits 
of a farm in Nantucket may be made to equal 
those of any one of like extent in Kentucky or in 
Kennebec.— Nantucket Inquirer. 





WANTON DESTRUCTION OF Birps.—A petition 
for an act to prevent the wanton destruction of 
marsh birds, was taken up in the House yesterday. 
It is a subject well deserving attention. The pe- 
tition states that these birds, the plover, red-breast 
and curlew, &c. (which afford such delightful 
sport to the gunner, on the great marshes of the 
Cape, in the month of August) come here from 
the South, in April or May, when poor and unfit 
for food. That the people near where the birds 
find their roosts, kindle fires on the marshes, 
towards which they fly and are knocked down 
and destroyed in immense quantities. One _per- 
son alone, in one night, murdered 2400 of these 
birds, in this wanton manner. It is apparent that 
if this wicked slaughter is continued the whole 
species will become extinct. 

The citizens of Barnstable and Plymouth coun- 
ties are deeply interested in preventing this kind 
of bloody massacre. One of the greatest induce- 


ments for strangers to visit that healthful spot, the 
Cape, in summer, is the amusement of shooting 
on the marshes—a healthful exercise, which is 
alike captivating to as great a mind as Daniel 
Webster’s or as little a one, as ordinary summer 
loungers carry with them when they travel. 
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This attraction is a sougce of profit as well as 
pleasure, and we earnestly hope that the Legisla- 
ture will pass the act desired. To killa bird in 
a fair shot on the wing, and for purposes of food, 
is warranted on every principle which justifies 
the use of meats in any case ; but to decoy 
whole flocks of them by holding out false lights, 
that at the same time may destroy the mariner, 
and then knock them on the head, is cold-blooded 
wanton, savage—bird slaughter—Boston Daily 
Advocate. 





Spreep tHe Proven! — Notwithstanding our 
little State is so often sneered at for her Granite 
Hills and barren soil, we learn that Dr. Jarvis 
yesterday sold wool grown upon his farm to the 
amount of fourteen thousand dollars! We much 
doubt whether any New England Farmer in one 
day ever made a heavier sale of the agricultural 
products of his estate. 

Wool.—Our last quotations of this article are 
fully supported. Mixed and full blood Saxony 
70a 75. American full blood 624 a 65. Ameri- 
can 3-4 do 55a 58, 4 do 45 a 50, 3 do to common 
42 a 45—spinning good 42 a 45. There continues 
to be a good demand for the article. Woolens 
are rising, and our farmers who have been keep- 
ing their wool on hand, cannot do better than to 
bring it into market. It will in all probability be 
lower before shearing time. A prime lot of Sax- 
ony wool, between eighteen and nineteen thousand 
pounds, was taken this week in this town by the 
Lawrences at Lowell, at 76 cents per pound. 
The manufacturers continue to supply their im- 
mediate demands for domestic wool at prices 
ranging within or a small advance upon our quo- 
tations.— Claremont (N. H.) Eagle. 





Opium Trape.—By occasionally visiting the 
Hercules, one of the receiving ships fer opium, I 
was able to observe, through the kindness of Mr 
Parry, her chief officer, how this extensive and 
lucrative business is conducted. The sales are 
effected in Canton by the European merchants, 
and orders sent down with smuggling boats for 
the delivery of the opium from the different ships ; 
the boats engaged in this occupation are armed 
with spears, shields, and even fire-arms, to repel 
any attack that may be made upon them by the 
Mandarin guard boats. They are also manned by 
a very brave athletic crew ; indeed, Chinese fight 
very well one against the other, but they cannot 
bring forward sufficient courage to face Europeans 
except the advantages are overpowering on their 
side. These boats are provided with ‘sails, in ad- 
dition to anumber of oars and rowers, and they 
pass through the water with inconceivable rapid- 
ity. ‘The Mandarin boats, having a weaker and 
less choice crew, seldom or never overtake them ; 
this, however may in part be explained from the 
fact of the guard boats, (the revenue cutters) sent by 
the Chinese Government to cruise against smug- 
glers, coming along side for a supply of the pro- 
hibited drug, to smuggle it themselves, into the 
heart of the Chinese empire. Anything can be 
done by bribery in this country, and these boats 
are often employed for smuggling cassia, treasure, 
&c., on board European ships at Lintin, &c.: in 
deed every smuggling boat that takes opium from 
an opium ship leaves a payment of one dollar on 
each chest for the Mandarins, and on the opium 
returns being made up, the sum is regularly paid 


to them ; each boat leaves-also a kumshaw, or 
present for the ship, of five dollers. 

The chests of the drug are opened on board; 
the balls or crackers are taken out, and immedi- 
ately deposited in small mat bags, brought by them 
for the purpose, and sown up, being in that way 
more convenient to smuggle than in large heavy 
chests. There are three kinds of opium usually 
sold in the English ships, the Malwa, Benars, and 
Patna ; a fourth, the Turkey opium, is confined 
to the American and other foreign vessels. The 
Patna opium is in balls, packed in partition cases, 
each chest containing forty balls. Old opinm 
fetches a higher price than the new, the former 
being solid, the latter soft and more liable to run. 
The old chests, so termed, are usually two years 
old when they come under that denomination. 
The Malwa opium is in rather flattened cakes, 
The prices of this drug of course fluctuate very 
much; the consumption in the Chinese empire 
must be enormous and is entirely (not the least 
extraordinary part of the affair) carried on by an 
illicit trade. The payments are usually made, if 
to any extent, in Sycee silver, which is taken by 
weight, no silver coinage being acknowledged by 
the Chinese Government. The Chinese pur- 
chasers of the opium refine it by boiling, previous 
to using it for smoking ; they use it also in the form 
of tincture, usually carrying a small bottle contain- 
ing it about them. The present Emperor of Chi- 
na has been described as being totally incapacitat- 
ed from any business, through the excess to which 
he has carried the debiliating practice of opium 
smoking.—Bennet’s Wandering. 





Twitch Grass—Quitcnh Grass —Covucn 
Grass — Witcn Grass.—This troublesome grass 
which is so tenacious of life that it will grow 
either end up, and multiplies the faster the more 
it is divided and bids defiance to almost every 
body, unless it be totally grubbed up and cast into 
an oven, is said may be destroyed in the fol- 
lowing manner as practised by Mr Taylor of Lew- 
iston, Me. After ploughing the ground he sows 
it as early as possible with Buck wheat. This 
springs up and prevents the twitch from growing, 
about the last of June. When the Buck wheat is 
in blossom he ploughs it under and sows another 
crop. This springs up and has time to ripen its 
seed before frost.—Maine Farmer. 





Grease FoR WHEELAXLES.—What is the best 
grease for wheels? said one “whip,” to another 
the other day. Tar, said the other. Tar! I de- 
spise tar, and grease won’t stay there. Now had 
they put the question to our grave selves, we could 
have told them of a valuable material to diminish 
friction, not only in carriage wheel boxes, but in 
all machinery whatever. The composition we 
believe was first used in the iron works on the 
Boston Mill dam, and consists of soapstone, finely 
pulverized and mixed with grease or soft tallow. 
It is an excellent application—a real anti-friction- 
ist.—Maine Farmer. ; 





At the late grand fete at Wentworth House, 
there was placed in the refreshment room, a bou- 
quette de fruit ; composed of every variety of 
grapes, pines, peaches, nectarines, &c., 5 yards in 
circumference, and valued at 6001.— Loudon’s 
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FARMERS’ WORK FOR MAY, 

Szeps ror Fietp anp GarpEen Crops.—lIt is not 
necessary to enlarge on the importance to a farmer of 
his raising and selecting the best of seeds to propagate 
from. One might as well expect to gather grapes from 
the wild ivy as to obtain good crops from seeds which 
are not of a good quality. The causes of defective seeds 
are 

Ist. Not being properly situated in growing, and well 
ripened.—If we were about to purchase seeds, we should 
be glad to know whether they had been well brought 
up, and had not been contaminated by evil communica- 
tions, which are attended with bad consequences to all 
sorts of entities. Different sorts of plants of the same 
or similar species impart to each other their respective 
qualities. If the genuine ruta baga were set to grow 
for seed near the common turnip or turnip cabbage, the 
seeds of the former will have in part the peculiarities 
of the latter, and vice wersa. “To generate the best 
kinds of seeds, the most healthy plants should be cho- 
sen, and those which are most early in the season. 
These should be so placed as to have no weak plants of 
the same species or even genus in their vicinity, lest 
the fecundating dust of weaker plants should be tlown 
by winds upon the stigmata of the stronger, and thus 
produce a less vigorous progeny.’* It is best to let all 
seeds intended to propagate from, remain on the parent 
stock till fully ripe. For instanee, wheat intended for 
seed should stand in the field till fully ripe, and the 
kernel perfectly hard; but that which is intended for 
other uses, should be cut before it is dead ripe, as some 
phrase it, and while the joints of the straw have still a 
greenish appearance. So in seed corn, that whichripens 
earliest should be preferred, but Dr Dean advised to 
mark such ears, and Jet them stand on the stalks till they 
had become sapless. Seeds will grow if gathered green, 
and afterwards dried in the sun, but they will not pro- 
duce so good plants as if they had been fairly ripened. 

2. Select the heaviest and largest seeds for sowing and 
planting. The way to try seeds is this. Put a small 
quantity of them in luke-warm water, and let the water 
be four or five inches deep, A mug or basin will do, 
but a large tumbler glass is best ; for then you can see 
the bottom as well as top. Some seeds, such as those 
of cabbage, radish and turnip, will, if good, go to the bot- 
tom at once. Cucumber, lettuce, endive, and many 
others, require afew minutes. Parsnip and carrot, and 
all the winged seeds, require to be well wetted before 
you put them into the glass; and the carrot should be 
rubbed, so as to get off part of the hairs which would 
otherwise act as the feathers do toaduck. The seeds of 
beet and mangel wurtzel are in a case or shell. The 
rough things that we sow are not the seeds, but the 
cases in which the seeds are contained, each case con- 
taining from one to five seeds. Therefore, the trial by 
water is not, as regards these two seeds, conclusive, 
though if the seed be very good, it will sink in water 
after being in the glass an hour. And as it is a matter 
of great importance that every seed should grow ina 
case where the plants stand so far apart; as gaps in 
roots of beet and mangel wortzel are so very injurious,. 
the best way is to reject all seed that will not sink, case 
and all, after being put in warm water, and remaining 
there an hour. 

But seeds of all sorts are sometimes, if not always, part 


sound and part unsound, and as the former is not to be 
rejected on account of the latter, the proportion of each 
should be ascertained if the separation be not made. 
Count, then, an hundred seeds, taken promiscuously, 
and put them into water, as before directed. If fifty 
sink and fifty swim, half of your seeds are bad, and half 
good ; and so in proportion as to other numbers of sink- 
ersand swimmers. There may be plants the sound seeds 
of which will not sink, but [ know of none. If to be found 
in any instance, they would, I think, be found in those 
of the tulip tree, the ash, the birch and parsnip, all of 
which are furnished with so large a portion of wing. 
Yet all these, if sound, will sink, if put into warm wa- 
ter, with the wet worked a little into the wings first.— 
I incline to the opinion that we should try seeds as our 
ancestors tried witches; not by fire, but by water; and 
that, following up their practice we should reprobate 
and destroy all that do not readily sink.* 

3. Seeds should be well preserved, They should be pre- 
served in a dry and temperate place, and the air should 
not be excluded. Miller says “‘ the seeds of cucumbers, 
melons, and gourds, which have thick horny coverings, 
and the oil of their seed being of a cold nature continue 
good eight or ten years; and radish, turnip, rape, &c., 
with other oily seeds (whose coats are not so hard and 
close, as the others,) yet abounding with oil, which is 
of a warmer nature, the seeds will keep good three or 
four years ; whereas the seeds of parsley, carrot, pars- 
nip, and most other umbelliferous plants, whose seeds 
are for the most part of a warm nature, and have little 
oil in them do lose their growing faculty, often in one 
year, but seldom remain good longer than two years. 
The seeds of cucumbers, melons and pumpkins improve 
by being kept till they are three or four years old. 
When kept that time on hand they produce more and 
earlier fruit, and less vine. If seeds of that age, how- 
ever, cannot be obtained, they should be well washed 
to cleanse them from mucilage, and thoroughly dried 
before planting.” 

4. Wheat, we are told, is improved for seed by being 
kept on hand a year, and will then produce a crop with- 
out smut and will not be injured by the fly. Judge 
Buel observed, “ I am almost a proselyte to the opinion 
that the nit is deposited in the down of the kernel be- 
ore the grain ‘is harvested, and that the same warmth 
which causes the seed to vegetate in the earth hatches 
the insect there also. I am inclined to favor the hy- 
pothesis, and not without evidence, that the seed of both 
the smut and the fly lose their reproductive power dur- 
ing the lapse of a twelvemonth. I will not venture to 
say, that liming seed is as efficacious against the fly, as 
it is against smut; but thus much I can say, that I 
always lime my seed wheat, and never have it injured 
by smut or fly, while many fieldsin my neighborhood 
are annually devastated by the one or materially in- 
jured by the other.” 





MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

A meeting of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
was held on Saturday, April 25, 1835, at their room in 
Cornhill. E. Vose, Esq., presiding. 

C. M. Hovey was chosen Secretary pro. tem. 

A letter was received from C. R. Prescott, Esq , en- 
closing seeds of the Chinese Naked oats and Spanish 
Long Mountain Wheat ; also, from Mr John Redman, 
enclosing seeds from Mexico. 

Voted,—That the thanks of this Society be presented 
to Messrs Prescott and Redman for their liberal donations 
of seeds. 





* Darwin’s Phytologia. 





* Cobbett’s American Gardener. 
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APR 9, 1935, 


eee aegypti iti? 


Mr Elijah Cobb was admitted a subscription member 
of the Society. 


Adjourned, Cuas. M. Hovey, Sec. pro. tem. 


Cornwallis, Nova Scotia, 
4th April, 1835. 

My Dear Sirn—aAt the first formation of the Hortj: 
cultural Society over which you preside, I was desirous 
of beconing a member, and my name was kindly allowed 
to be edded to the list, but I have to,regret that it has’ 
not beea in my power to bein any way useful to that: 
respectasle establishment. Having no knowledge of 
Botany,I cannot say if we have in this Province, any 
indigenous plants that differ from those of the United 
States, but should your superior information enable you 
to point out any, it would give me great pleasure to send 
them toyou. I have not noticed in the New England 
Farmer, any mention made of the Chinese Vaked Oats, 
or a description of wheat called the Spanish Long Moun. 
tain Wheat ; a friend sent me a sample of each of those 
which were sown last spring rather late in May, and the 
season keing cold, the wheat was rather shrunk in the 
kernel, but I am inclined to think it would do very well 
in your warmer climate, I therefore take the liberty of 
sending you a small quantity of oats and wheat, in the 
hope that they may be acceptable, although it is possible 
they may be common in Massachusetts. With sincere 
wishes for the prosperity of the Horticultural Society, 

I am, my dear Sir, respectfully your obt. servt. 


Cuas. R. Prescorrt. 


Z. Cook, Jr. Esa. 
Pres. Mass. Hort. Society. 





The calebration at Lexington on the 20th of April ap- 
pears to have beenall that could have been anticipated 
or carried into effect by the efforts of enlightened patri- 
otism, to honor the memory of those who died for their 
country at that place on the 19th of April, 1775. It 
would not be possible for us to give even the outlines of 
the proceedings, without excluding from our columns 
the matter to which our paper is devoted.: Besides, the 
newspapers of the day have already given such notices 
of what was said and done on that occasion, as were de- 
manded by the good, who would honor the brave. Mr 
Everett was the Orator of the day, and his name is a 
sufficient eulogy on the performances; which Judge 
Srory, than whom there can be nobetter judge, declared 
to be “ one of the happiest efforts of his life.’”’ Those 
who would wish to read an able and minute account of 
this day’s transactions at Lexington will find them re- 
corded in the Bunker Hill Aurora of the 25th inst. 





Wearine Frannexs. — As the genial sunshine of 
spring advances, those accustomed to wearing flannel 
under garments are too much disposed to Jay them sud- 
denly aside. This is an error of great magnitude, Keep 
them on till the east wind is no longer elaborated ; till 
the flowers are blooming in the fields, and a uniform at- 
mospheric temperature is established. A multitude 
annually, are hurried to an early grave, in the very me- 
ridian of life, in consequence of not understanding, or by 
neglecting, this simple though important advice.—Medi- 
cal Journal. 

In Buffalo, N. Y. Mr Fuller has obtained in the Cir- 
cuit Court, a verdict of $1000 against Drs Hoit and 
Wallace for malpractice, in injuring both arms by bad 
bleeding. 


The Bangor papers say there will be more buildings 
erected in that city the ensuing summer than during any 
previous year. There is no question but Bangor is in- 
creasing in wealth, business and population, with remark- 
able rapidity. 
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PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 
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oe . 4, barrel | 300] 3 50 
Beans, white,. . . . « | bushel} 250] 9 62 
BEEF, mess, (new) .* * o4 barrel | 11 00/11 50 
Cargo, No. 1. . « > ” 9 50 | 10 00 
prime, . . . ° “4 700! 7% 
PeEswax,(American) .. . | pound 20 93 
BuTTER inspected,No.1, .  . - 14 16 
CHEESE,newmilk,. . .  . i 8 9 
skimmed milk, ‘ ° ed 3 6 
FEATHERS, northern, geese, .  . “eh 45 
southern, geese, . “ 36 39 
Fxiax, American, > = -* . 10 ll 
FLAXSEED, bt bushel | 125} 1 30 
FLopr, Genesee, . cash . |barrel | 562) 575 
Baltimore, Howard street, “6 550;} 562 
Baltimore, wharf, ‘ ‘ “ 5 50) 562 
Alexandria, . ‘ ‘ “ 525) 550 
Grain, Corn, northern yellow . bushel 83 85 
southern yellow “ 77 80 
white, ° ° ° i 72 73 
Rye, northern, ‘ . 6 85 90 
Barley, ‘ a or sl 63} 65 
Oats, northern,. (prime) 2 48/ 50 
Hay,best English, . . . . ton | 18 00} 19 50 
eastern screwed, . ‘ ‘ si 12 50| 13 00 
hard pressed, . . . «| 14 00} 15 00 
Honey, + *+ « -» gallon 37| 42 
Hops, Ist quality + «+  « | pound 14 15 

quality. . ° ‘ 
LarD, Boston, Istsort, . .  . ” 94 10 
southern, Ist sort, . ° “ 8 9 
LEATHER, slaughter,sole, . ° ad 19 20 
0. —_— upper, ° . 12 14 
dry hide, sole, _ - 16 18 
O.  upper,. . was 18; 2% 
Philadelphia, sole.. . * 27; 29 
Baltimore, sole,. « 1d 25 27 
LimE, best sort, . . . , cask | 100] 105 
Pork, Mass. inspect. extra clear, . barrel | 20 00; 21 00 
Navy,mess,. . . . “ | 16 00} 17 00 
bone, middlings, . sd 8| 8 50 
Seens, Herd’s Grass, . > bushel | 225} 250 
Red Top, pints * 77| 100 
Red Clover, northern, pound 83 9 
White Dutch Honeysuckle, . " 25 30 
TaLLow, tried, . “ae . ewt. | 750) 800 
Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, . | pound 70 80 
American, full blood, washed, « 55 60 
do. —3-4ths do. ts 50} 55 
de, 1-2 do. “ 42 48 
do. 1-4. and common ai 36 42 
Native washed, . > “ 38 60 
= (Pulled superfine, . 0 55 60 
Sc | Ist Lambs, ° so 45 50 
€242d do. - tM “ 30 33 
S B|3d do, . . “ 25 30 
IstSpinning, . wai 35 40 

Southern pulled wool is generally 5 cts. 
less per Ib. 
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Hams, northern, . ° pound] 10| 12 

southern, e . - % 8 
Pork, whole hogs, ° ; ~ 7 
Pouttry, . . a “ 10} 14 
avrean, i) . . . v4 18} 20 

ump ° ° — 

Ecos, ° ° . dozen| 14] 16 
PoTaTogs, — ‘ * |bushel| 45} 50 
Cipgr, ° . ‘ barrel | 275} 300 
_________—_—_——— 


BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, Aprit 27, 1835. 
[Reported for the Daily Advertiser & Patriot. ] 

At market 250 Beef Cattle, 20 yoke Working Oxen, 25 
Cows and Calves, 275 Sheep, and 700 Swine. 25 Beef 
Cattle unsold. 

Prices.—Beef Cattle—We continue to advance our 
quotations in order to conform tosales. A few very fair 
Were taken at about $7. We quote prime at 39a 40s 
6d; good at 36s a 398; thin 32s 6d a 34s 6d. We no- 
ticed a beautiful yoke, said to be the best ever at Bright- 
on market, which were purchased at a high price, and 
“= a for New York. 

orking* Oxen—We noticed sales’ 
us, mt ei sales‘at $60, 76, 80, 95, 
‘ows and Calves—Sales were noticed at 25, 27 
%8, 30, 32, and 35. enbanias 
S Lots were taken at $5 a 6, and one lot extraor- 
dinary fine, at $10 each. 

Swine—In demand, and prices have advanced ; lot to 
peddle was taken at 5 3-8 for sows and 6 3-8 for barrows; 
at retail 7 for sows and 8 for barrows for those weighing 
under 80; all over 6 and 7. 
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PEAR STOCKS, &c. 
A quantity of good sized Pear Stocks; io Stocks ; 
White and Pink Flowering Horse Chesnuts, and Honey Lo- 


custs, for sale on very reasonable terms. Apply to 
April 29, GEO. c. BARRETT. 


FLOWER SEEDS. . 
An extensive collection of splendid Annual, Biennial and 


Perennial F!ower Seeds, comprising some new and choice 
varieties, for sale by GEO. C. BARRETT. april 22. 


ST HELENA POTATOES. 
200 bushe!s of this very superior Potato for sale at Brimmer 


§ Inches’ store on the T wharf, at 80 cents per bushel by MO- 
SES HEALEY. april 23 


ASPARAGUS ROOTS. 


Fine, large, three oe old Roots of the Dutch Asparagus, 
for sale by GEO. C. BARRETT. april 15. 


GRAPE VINES & PLUM TREES. 
IsaBELLA and Catawba of extra size and Red and White 
Chasselas Grapes, and of the foreign varieties. 
Atso—Plum trees of vigorous growth and of the most ap- 
proved kinds, for sale by SAMUEL POND, Cambridgeport. 
Orders may be left at the N. E. Farmer Office. march 18. 

















‘GRIST MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE. 

A grist mill, with geering complete, built in the best manner, 
and has been running but a very short time—stones 5 feet 6 
inches diameter—runner 19 inches thick—removed for the 
accommodation of other machinery, 

One runner, 5 feet diameter, 17 inches thick. 

Two driving wheels, partly worn, with pinions and spindles. 

A pair of mill stones, = grit, 4 feet 8 inches diameter, 
runner 18 inches thick, with the requisite iron work. 

The above will be sold low, if immediate application is made 
at the ns room of the Daily Advertiser & Patriot. 

march 11. : 





TREES FOR SALE, 

At W. BuckminsterR’s Nursery, Framingham :—Apple 
trees, Cherry trees, Pear trees, Peach trees, Rock maple and 
Larch trees. 

Also, Isabella Grape Vines, all of the first quality, at cus- 
tomary prices. * march 4, 





AGENCY IN CONCORD, N. H. 


Wicu14M Kenr has accepted the agency of the New Eng- 
land Seed Establishment, and has received a full assortment of 
GaRDEN and FLowER SEEDS neatly papered up, with direc- 
tions for cultivating, é&c. on each paper. These Seeds are 
warranted, being raised in gardens connected with the above 
establishment. 

Concord, N. H. March 24, 1835. 


WANTS A SITUATION. 


Aw experienced Gardener, well acquainted with all the 
branches of gardening, wants a situation—good reference can 
be made. Address R. E. at this office. April 8. 








SILVER FIRS, &c. 
Witiiam Many of Bangor, Me. will execute at short no- 
tice orders for Silver Firs, Evergreens, &c. well packed and 
in good order. April 8. 





GROUND PLASTER, 
From the Lubec Manufacturing Co. in casks of 500 Ibs. 
each, constantly on hand and for sale by GEO. CLARK & 
CO. No. 9, T Wharf. april 8. 





PLEASANT AND VALUABLE RESIDENCE FOR 
SALE. 

StTuvATED in Dorchester on the Brushhill turnpike, two miles 
from Roxbury street, containing 16 acres of excellent land 
with a mansion house, farm house, two barns and outhouses 
thereon, having a garden of one acre containing valuable fruits 
&c. The situation is unrivalled, commanding a most exten- 
sive prospect of the harbor and of the country back. 


The houses are in complete repair and the whole farm under 
a good state of cultivation, with a good orchard of excellent 
fruit. For terms and particulars inquire of Messrs LOT 
WHEELRIGHT & SON, 46 Central Wharf, GEORGE 


C. BARRETT at this office, or JOSLAH WILSON on the g 


premises. 





COMPLETE FARMER AND RURAL ECONOMIST. 


GrorGe C. Barrett and RussELt, OpiornE & Co, 
have in press a new edition of the Complete Farmer and Rural 
Economist, by Tuomas G. Fessenpen, Editor of the 
New England Farmer, revised and improved with considerable 
additions. The first edition was published last season, and 
was sold within a few months of the publication. This rapid 
sale, and the sentiments universally expressed by those who 
have read the work, show that the public place a high value 
uponit. The new edition will be ready for delivery about :he 
first of May. 








Newburyport Agricultural Warehouse and 
SEED STORE. 


Tue subscriber, Agent for the New England Seed Store, 
has received a full assortment of Garden and Flower Seeds, 
raised and put up noes | for the New England Seed Es- 
tablishment, in papers with their labels on them, with directions 
for cultivating, dc. warranted of the growth of 1834, 


Also received from the Agricultural Warehouse, Boston, 
and Manufacturers, a general assortment of Ploughs, Cultiva- 
tors, Hay Cutters, Hay Knives, Hoes, Garden Hoes, Manure 
Forks, Shovels, Spades, Churns, dye. ‘The above establish- 
ment was opened by the subscriber last Spring, and arrange- 
ments made to be constantly supplied with all kinds of Gar- 
den and Farming ‘] ools, including those of the Dairy, which 
he offers at manufacturers’ prices. WM. HILL, 

Jo. 3, South Row, Market Square. 

Newburyport, April 1. 3t* 





NEW AMERICAN ORCHARDIST. 

Groner C. Barrett and Russet, OpiornE & Co. 
Boston, have now in press, and will publish in a few weeks, the 
second edition, greatly enlarged an improved, of the NEW 
AMERICAN ORCHARDIST, or an account of the most, val- 
uable fruits of all climates, adapted to cultivation in the United 
States, with their history, uses, modes of culture, inanagement 
&c. Also, useful vegetables, ornamental forest trees, shrubs, 
and flowers, silk, bees, &c. By WittiamM Kenrick. 





GRAPE VINES. 
A few hundred prime Isabella and Catawba Grape Vines 
for sale : ‘eoruemeee Boyce, Market Street, Lynn. 
march 25. 4t 





IMPROVED SHORT HORNED STOCK. 

To be sold, a number of fine animals, from the breed of 
Denton, Admiral, Wye Comet, &c. Apply to A. GREEN- 
woop, on the Welles farm, near Doctor Codman’s Meeting- 
House, in Dorchester. feb. 25. 





FOR SALE, or To Let for the Season. 


The celebrated Stattions, Highlander and Dey of Algiers. 
Also—six thorough bred Durham improved Short Horned 


Butts. Also—a number of Heifers and Cows of the same 
breed, for sale. Inquire of RALPH WATSON, East Wind- 
sor, Cann. April8. 





‘KALMIAS, AZALEAS, &c. 


Tue subscriber will furnish Kalmia latifolias and Azalea 
nudifloras in bundles of 25 each, packed in moss, at the rate 
of $12,50 per hundred, delivered at Geo. C. BARRETT’s 
Seed Store, who is agent, at short notice. Also, a great vari- 
ety of indigenous and exotic shrubs, and herbaceous plants 

Lancaster Garden, March 27. JOS. BRECK. 





FOR SALE OR TO LET, 


A valuable Farm situated in Medford, about five miles from 
this city, well caleulated for a milk, vegetable and fruit farm, 
or would be let on shares, provided a temperate man should 
want the same. 


For further particulars apply at this office. m 11. 





4000 APPLE TREES 
For sale by the subscriber, at Fresh Pond, in Cambridge, 
consisting of Baldwins, Russetts, Porters, Rivers, Siberian 
Crabs, and Blue Pearmains. The trees are four years from 
the bud and are probably the best in Massachusetts. 
JONAS WYETH. 
Cambridge, April 8. 





FINE DAHLIAS. 


A splendid collection of Douste Dautias for sale at the 
New England Seed Store, by GEO. C. BARRETT. a 15. 





MORUS MULTICAULIS. 
Trees of the above new variety of the Mulberry for sale by 
the subscriber at $40 per hundred, $5 per dozen, and 50 cts. 


each, being about six feet high. Orders solicited. 
Feb. 18. GEO. C. BARRETT. 





HERDS GRASS, OR TIMOTHY SEED. 

200 Busts Herds Grass Seeds, growth of 1834, of very 
‘ood quality and unusually bright and clean, just received and 
for sale at the New England Seed Store, 51 & 52 North Market 
street. GEO. C. BARRETT. 


jan. 7. 





COMPLETE SET OF THE FARMER. 


For sale at this office, one complete set of the New England 
Farmer, comprising twelve volumes, neatly aid well bound, 
and perfect. Price $3 25 per volume, cash. Feb. 18. 





GREEN HOUSE GLASS, 
Of oe thickness with ever —~ of Window Giass 
for .~ A LORING & KUPFER, No. 10 ~~ eel Row. 
an. 23. is. 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 





MESCBLLANT. 








[From the Old Colony Reporter. ] 
SPRING. . 
Welcome, delicious, laughing Spring, 
With all thy starry train ; 
Fanned by thy gentle zephyr’s wing, 
Earth wakes to life again. 
Thy radiant gems around us shine, 
O’er vale and lawn and lea, 
And flowers their brightest leaves entwine 
In coronals for thee. 


The tiny brooks flow gaily on, 
Loosed from their icy chains ; 

The trees their dark green foliage don, 
And beauty decks the plains. 

From every leaf, and plant, and flower, 
Pure odors now ascend, 

As incense to that genial power 
Thy presence ever lends. 


Soft on the south wind sweetly floats 
The melody of birds, 
Commingling in a thousand notes, 
More beautiful than words. 
And as the song of jubilee 
Comes on the gentle gale, 
We join the joyous minstrelsy, 
And gladly cry all hail! 


All fitfully thy bright skies gleam, 
While clouds of rosy hue, 

Like golden curtains, intervene 
To dim the gorgeous view. 

O beautiful indeed thou art, 
Sweet, bright, delicious Spring ! 

And the pure offerings of the heart 

_To thee in verse we bring. 





THE FARMER’S FAMILY. 


The farmers in the older settlements of the 
country have generally good houses, and enjoy a 
degree of substantial comfort hardly surpassed 
by that of any other class of the community. 
Their children in New England are almost with- 
out exception well educated. They generally 
form matrimonial connexions in early life, and 
either settle down on a farm near home, or emi- 
grate to the uncultivated lands of the West. 
Hence originates a great difficulty in obtaining fe- 
male servants, or, as they are now usually called, 
domestics. The farmer’s daughter has,no induce- 
ment to go out to service. Her father is in com- 
fortable circumstances; she is surrounded by 
friends and is useful and happy at home. She is 
perhaps more independent than the daughter of 
the city merchant, and feels no more inducement 
than she to go out toservice. Why then should she 
leave these comforts and enjoyments? The scarci- 
ty of servants is one of the most signal proofs of 
the wide-spread prosperity of this land. If they 
wish to engage in profitable employment, they can 
generally do far better than to go into the kitchens 
of the wealthy. The factories hold out a most 
powerful inducement. The pecuniary compensa- 
tion is far greater than most families can afford to 
give. The factory girl of America is a very diffe- 
rent person from the factory girl of some other 
countries. She is respected by her employers, and 
respects herself. Her wages not only enable her 


to meet every necessary expense, but to accumu- 
late a very handsome sum for time of need. In 
one town in Massachusetts, Lowell, there are be- 
tween five and six thousand young females em- 
ployed in the factories. Large numbers of them 
are professing Christians, and adorn their profes- 
sion by orderly lives. They are liberal contribu- 
tors to those objects of Christian charity which, at 
the present day, appeal so forcibly to the heart of 
every friend of the Saviour. After remaining in 
these abodes of industry a few months or years, 
they are found scattered over the land, the wives 
and mothers of our most useful citizens—New 
England and her Institutions. 





MY MOTHER. 


My mother has been for many years among the 
glorified in heaven. Her look, her manner, her 
tones of voice are all embalmed in my memory. 
The most distinct impression of these ever made, 
and the one which is the most vivid in my eye, 
was implanted when I was quite a small boy. I 
cannot readily tell how old I was — perhaps six 
or seven. The circumstances are fresh in my rec- 
collection as if they had occurred yesterday. It 
was a cool evening in autumn —the fire burned 
very briskly on the old kitchen hearth. My moth- 
er sat in the corner of the fire-place at the right, 
and just upon her left hand I had seated myself 
upon the large stone hearth in front of the fire, 
with my hammer amusing myself in bending a 
piece of wire for carrying on my childish sports. 
I was exceedingly animated at my work — after 
watching me for some time, she dropped her 
knitting in her lap, and in a mellow, subdued tone, 
such as mothers only can use, she said, “ My son, 
I wish I could see you as much engaged in serving 
Jesus Christ, as you are at your play.” She said 
not another word. But it went directly to my 
heart —I turned round and slily wiped a tear 
from my eye, and resumed my task. My wicked 
heart had even then pride enough to prompt a wish 
to conceal my tears, yet the arrow remained in my 
bosom, and though many a long year passed 
away before I began in reality to serve Jesus 
Christ, the scene upon the kitchen hearth was 
never driven from my mind. In all the folly of 
childhood, and wildness of youth, it returned at 
intervals to haunt my soul. It was just about one 
full year after my mother had gone home to glory, 
that I first gave myself to the hand of Jesus. O, 
I would have given all this world had it been mine, 
could I at that moment have taken the wings of a 
dove and flown away, where I could mingle, for 
an hour, with her happy spirit, that I might recal 
to her recollection the scene passed on the old 
kitchen hearth. I seldom think of her except in 
connexion with that scene. The fixedness of her 
large blue eyes, her look, her mellow and subdu- 
ing tones, her very gesture, as she dropped her 
knitting upon her lap —are all present to my eye. 
It is no picture of the imagination. After the 
apse of more than a quarter of a century I love 
to drop a tear as I think of that hour. 

Should this simple story meet the eye of any 
mother, I would say to her, remember how indel- 
ible are the impressions which a single word 
from your lips may make in the bosom of your 
child. And though you may know it not, till the 
judgment day reveal it, still the seed sown may 
bring forth its precious fruit long after you shall 





sleep in the dust. —M. Y. Evangelist. 
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Wm. PRINCE & SONS, 

Near New York, will forward their new Catalogues, with 
very reduced prices, to every applicant. No. L—Fruit and 
Ornamental Trees and Flowering Plants. No. 2.—Double 
Dahlias and Bulbous Flowers. No. 3.—Garden, Agricultural 
and Flower Seeds, comprising the most extensive assortment 
of every class. Of the Dahlia above 500 varieties, including 
all the striped and variegated kinds, and assortments of one 
dozen named varieties, selected by us, will be supplied at 3 
4 1-2 and $6, according to rarity, &c. Tree Roses. grafied 
3 to 4 feet high, of 50 varieties, and a few dozen of Harrison’s 
new double Yellow Rose, which flowers profusely. 10,000 
cuttings of the Chinese Mulberry, prepared for planting, at $8 
a 100 or $60 per 1000, to purchasers of which the seeret will 

é imparted, calculated to cause nearly all to grow. 

Also,35 bushels Italian Lolch seed, a superior grass, re- 
ey introduced—20 bushels Spring Tares—1,800 lbs White 
Dutch Clover seed—2,000 Ibs Provence Lucerne—500 Ibs Tri- 
folium incarnatum, or early Crimson Clover, affording the ear- 
liest pasturage. 

To Nurseries, and others making large purchases, a vec 
liberal discount will be made, and a convenient credit allowed. 

Orders must be sent direct per mail, and will receive prompt 
attention. 3t* april 15. 


NANKIN & CANTON STRAW CARPETING. 
Ev1aB Stone BrEweER, No. 414 Washington street, has 
constantly on hand a large assortment of Straw Carpeting, of 
various qualities and widths, among which are— 
2500 yards superfine Nankin, 6-4 
do. do. do. 5-4 





3500 do. Canton do. 6-4 
4500 do. do. do. 5-4 
l case German Table Mats, a new and superfine 
article. April 1. 





TO NURSERYMEN. 

The subscriber wishes to relinquish the charge of his exten. 
sive Nurseries to a tenant, or share it with a competent associ- 
ate. A green house is contemplated as an appendage to the 
establishment. O. FISKE. 

Worcester, March 16, 1835. 

The stock of Cows, Team, and Implements of Agriculture, 
may be taken with the Farm at a fair valuation. eb. 25. 


TO LET, 

On a lease of five or more years, as may be agreed upon, a 
Farm, containing one hundred acres of Land, suitable fora 
Dairy, with dwelling house, barn, and all other buildings requi- 
site, a good orchard, and well watered. The situation is two 
miles from the city of New Haven, in the Parish of Hampden 
For turther particulars address (post paid) to No. 265, box 
post office, New Haven. Feb. 25. 








TO LET, 
A Farm of about 100 or more acres of Land, situated one 
mile from the city of New Haven—very desirable as a Dairy, 
a great part being pasture, and produces good kay. There is 
a cottage, and every requisite building, all newly erected, and 
may be had for such term of years as may be agreed upon, at 
a moderate rent. Address No, 265, Post Office, New Haven, 
(post paid. ) 


FRESH WHITE MULBERRY SEED. 


Just received at the New England Seed Store, 51 & 52 
North Market street, 

A quantity of fresh andjgenuine White Mulberry-seed, from 
one of the greatest Mulberry Orchards in Connecticut, warrant- 
ed new and good, directions accompanying each package. 

Dec. 31, 1834. GEO. C. BARRETT. 











THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
Is published every Wednesday Eyening, at $3 per annum, 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subscribing, are entitled to a de- 
duction of fifty cents, 
(c= No paper will be sent to a distance without payment 
being made in advance. 
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